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by pressure of the Cat or Erie nation, and completed by 
pressure of the Iroquois. 
b. Azatlan in Wisconsin possibly a colony. 

7. That the builders of the Effigy mounds of Wisconsin were prob- 

ably remnants of different tribes driven into this region by 
pressure from the south and west. 

8. That the tribes of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 

South Carolina were possibly the predecessors of the mound- 
builders, driven eastward by their incursion. 

II — Secondary Deductions. 

1 . That the main stream which poured into the northern sections 

came from the northwest, partly along the north side of the 
lakes, partly between them, and partly around the west end. 
If so, mounds may possibly be found along the Red River of 
the North and north of the lakes. 

2. That those of the southern section are off-shoots from the stream 

which found its way into the Rocky Mountain region. 

3. But all this gives us no clue to the origin of mound-building. 

DISCUSSION. 

A short discussion followed which was participated in by the 
President, Prof. Mason, and others, when the Society adjourned. 



Seventy-First Regular Meeting, May 15th, 1883. 

Colonel Garrick Mallery, President, in the chair. 

The election of John J. McElhone as an active member was 
announced. Letters were also read, acknowledging their election 
to Honorary Membership, from Prof. Busk, Sir Henry S. Maine, 
Prof. Sayce, Dr. John Beddoe, Prof. Carl Vogt, Sir John Lubbock, 
Prof. W. H. Flower, Mr. John Evans, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Quatre- 
fages, Prof. G. Cappellini, Prof. Cartailhac, Dr. Paul Topinard, 
and Prof. Worsaae. 

The Curator reported the receipt of a number of pamphlets, as 
follows : 
From Mr. John Evans. — On portions of a cranium and a jaw in the 
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slab containing the fossil remains of the Archaeopteryx. 
London. 1881. 

- An address delivered in the Department of Ethnology and 
Anthropology, British Assoc. Adv. Sci. Liverpool. 1870. 

- Note on a weapon of stone found in a stone barrow at 
Pelyut. 

- Address on the present state of the Question of the Anti- 
quity of Man. 

- An address delivered to the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. London. 1878. 

- An address, etc. 1879. 

- Unwritten History, and How to Read it. London. 1882. 

- Note on a proposed International Code of Symbols for use 
in Archaeological Maps, n. d. 



Mr. W. H. Holmes read the following paper on 

THE USE OF THE CROSS SYMBOL BY THE ANCIENT AMERICANS. 

It is not my intention to raise the question of the origin of the 
cross symbol. Wise men have studied the problem in vain, and 
their answers have only tended to deepen the mystery. 

I desire simply to bring together a number of facts in regard to 
this symbol, in order to determine, if possible, something of its 
significance in the aboriginal art of America. 

Upwards of a dozen varieties of the cross are distinguished in 
the art of the Old World. Prominent among these are the Greek, 
the Latin, the Tau, the Fylfot, and the Crutch Crosses. 

The Greek Cross (Fig. 1) is probably the most usual form, as it 
can be found in the art of nearly all nations. It is frequently en- 
closed in a circle, as shown in Fig. 2. 




Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



The Latin Cross, (Fig. 3,) so called because in great favor with 
the Latin races, has the lower arm much elongated. It is the cross 
11 
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formerly employed in crucifixion. With Romanists it takes a 
variety of forms, some having but a single cross piece, while others 
have three or more. The elaboration of detail in these crosses is 
almost infinite. 



Fig. 3. 

The Tau (Fig. 4) is one of the oldest known forms of the cross, 
being found among the sculptures of Nimroud and Egypt. It is 
said to have been regarded by the Druids as a symbol of God. It 
is found among Gnostic and Hebrew charms, and was an all potent 
sign with the Knights Templars. It has an important place in 
Christian art, and is very generally known as the Cross of St. An- 
thony. The Crutch Cross, or cross potent, consists of four of these 
crosses arranged about a centre, as shown in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5- 



Probably the most singular of all the forms of this emblem is the 
Fylfot, or Four-footed Cross, Fig. 6, the hammer of Thor the 
Thunderer, the god of the Scandinavians. The emblem of this 
god, according to Jewett, was a thunderbolt ; which was repre- 
sented by a hammer of gold, shaped like a cross, with arms more or 
less bent at the outer ends. It is a very ancient form, and it is not 
known what country or people gave it birth. It is embodied in the 
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art of Scandinavia and Denmark, and occurs frequently in both 
Celtic and Roman antiquities of Britain. It may be found on 
Roman and Etruscan pottery, and even on the porcelain of the 
ancient Chinese. It is of frequent occurrence on the ancient coins, 
of nearly every country in Europe. 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 

A variety of this cross is made by curving the arms, as seen in 
Fig. 7 ; other forms are hardly less widely scattered over the Eastern 
continent. 

It is apparent from this slight review that an attempt to trace any 
of the American forms to a particular part or people of the East 
will be quite useless. All attempts to do so have signally failed, and 
we are compelled to look upon its occurrence in the two continents 
as one of those strange analogies so often developed in the arts of 
peoples totally foreign to each other. 

The art of the ancient Americans will be found to furnish exam- 
ples of nearly every known form of the cross. If written history 
does not establish the fact that the cross had a place in our abor- 
iginal symbolism, we can turn to the pages of the great archaeologic 
record, where we find that it is intimately interwoven with concep- 
tions peculiar to the western continent. It is found associated 
with other prehistoric remains throughout nearly the entire length 
and breadth of America. It is found in Yucatan, in Mexico, and 
in Central America. It was reverenced in Paraguay and in Peru ; 
and the first Spanish explorers of Florida, Cibola, and California 
declare that the cross was an object of veneration in these places. 

In exploring the ancient remains of the United States many ex- 
amples of the cross have been brought to light : these have been 
casually described from time to time. 

I have the pleasure of presenting a number of new examples of 
this symbol obtained recently from the mounds and graves of the 
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Mississippi Valley. These examples are nearly all engraved upon 
disks of shell which have been employed as pendant gorgets. In 
the study of these particular relics, one important fact in recent 
history should be kept constantly in mind. The first explorers were 
accompanied by Christian zealots, who spared no effort to root out 
the native superstitions and introduce a foreign religion, of which 
the cross was the all-important symbol. This emblem was gener- 
ally accepted by the savages as the only tangible feature of a new 
system of belief that was filled with subtleties too profound for 
their comprehension. As a result, the cross was at once introduced 
into the regalia of the natives; at first, probably in a European 
form and material, attached to a string of beads in the manner 
in which they had been accustomed to suspend their own trinkets 
and gorgets; but soon, no doubt, it was delineated by their own 
hands upon tablets of stone and copper and shell, in the place of 
their own peculiar conceptions. From the time of La Salle down 
to the extinction of the savage in the middle Mississippi province, 
the cross was kept constantly before him ; and its presence, in such 
remains as post-date the advent of the whites, may thus be accounted 
for. Year after year, as exploration goes on, articles of European 
manufacture are discovered in the most unexpected places; and 
we shall find it impossible to assign any single example of these 
crosses to a prehistoric period with the assurance that our statements 
will not some day be challenged. It is certainly unfortunate that 
the American origin of any work of art resembling European forms 
must rest forever under a cloud of suspicion. As long as a doubt 
exists in regard to the origin of a relic, it is useless to employ it in 
a discussion where important deductions are to be made. At the 
same time it should not be forgotten that the cross was undoubtedly 
used as a symbol by the prehistoric nations of the South, and con- 
sequently that it was probably also known in the North. A great 
majority of the relics associated with it in ancient mounds and 
burial places are undoubtedly aboriginal. In the case of the shell 
gorgets, the tablets themselves belong to an American type, and 
are highly characteristic of the ancient art of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. A majority of the designs engraved upon them are also char- 
acteristic of the same district. The workmanship is purely aborigi- 
nal. I have not seen a single example of engraving upon shell that 
suggested a foreign hand, or a design, with the exception of this 
one, that could claim a European derivation. 
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A study of the various designs associated with the cross in these 
gorgets will be very instructive and may enable us to form some 
idea of its place and importance as a symbol. In two cases it has 
been inscribed upon the backs of artistically engraved spiders, as 
shown in Fig. 8. This specimen was obtained from a mound in 




Fig. 8. Shell gorget with engraving of a spider and cross. 

St. Clair county, Illinois. It has been suggested that the cross may 
simply be a representation of the pretty well defined cross found 
upon the backs of some species of the genus Atta, but there appears 
to be good reason for believing otherwise. The cross here shown 
has a very highly conventionalized character, quite out of keeping 
with the realistic drawing of the insect, and, what is still more de- 




Fig. 9. Cross from a shell gorget. 

cisive, it is identical with forms engraved upon other objects and 
associated with other symbols. The conclusion reached is that 
here, as elsewhere, the cross has a purely symbolic character. 
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In Fig. 9 we have an example of the Fylfot Cross, which 
occurs upon the back of a spider engraved on a shell gorget, from 
the same locality as the preceding. In another case the cross is 
surrounded by a rectangular framework of lines, looped at the 
corners, and guarded by four mysterious birds. The example pre- 
sented in Fig. 10 was obtained from a stone grave on the Cumber- 
land river, Tennessee. It is a shell gorget of the usual form. In 
the center is a symmetrical cross of the Greek type inclosed in a 




Fig. io. Shell gorget with a cross. 

circle. Outside of this are eight pointed pyramidal rays orna- 
mented with transverse lines. The whole design presents a remark- 
able combination of the two symbols, the cross and the sun. The 
outer portion is very interesting and of a character purely aborigi- 
nal. 




Fig. ii. Cross from a shell gorget. 

The cross shown in Fig. 1 1 is taken from a gorget similar to the 
one just described. 
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The gorget presented in Fig. 12 belongs to the collection of Mr. 
F. M. Perrine, and was obtained from a mound in Union county, 
Illinois. It is a little more than three inches in diameter and has 
been ground down to a uniform thickness of about one-twelfth of 
of an inch. The surfaces are smooth, and the margin is carefully 
rounded and polished. Near the upper edge are two perforations 
for suspension. The cord passed between the holes on the con- 
cave side, wearing a shallow groove. On the convex side the cord 
marks extend upward and outward, indicating the usual method 
of suspension about the neck of the wearer. The cross which occu- 
pies the center of the concave face of the disk is quite simple. It 




Fig. 12. Shell gorget with cross, from a mound in Union couuty, 111. 

is partially inclosed on one side by a semicircular line, and has now 
no other definition than that given by four triangular perforations 
which separate the arms. The face of the cross is ornamented with 
six carelessly drawn incised lines, interlacing in the center, as 
shown in the cut — three extending along the arm to the right and 
three passing down the lower arm to the enclosing line. I have 
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not been able to learn anything of the character of the interments 
with which this specimen was associated. 

The gorget shown in Fig. 13 contains a typical example of the 
cross of the mound builder. The border of the disk is plain, with 
the exception of the usual perforations at the top. The cross is 
enclosed in a carelessly drawn circle ; and the spaces between the 
arms, which in other examples are entirely cut out or filled with 
rays or other figures, are here decorated with a reticulated pat- 




Fig. 13. Shell gorget with cross, from a mound in Tennessee. 

tern. The lines which define the arms of the cross intersect in 
the middle of the disk. The square figure thus produced in the 
center contains a device that is probably significant. A double- 
curved or S-shaped incised line, widened at the ends, extends ob- 






Fig. 



14. From a shell 
gorget, ID. 



Fig. 15. From a shell 
gqrget, Tenn. 



Fig. 16. From a shell 
ornament, New York. 



liquely across the square from the right upper to the left lower 
corner. This figure appears to be an elementary or unfinished 
form of the device found in the center of some of the more elabo- 
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rately carved disks of shell. This specimen was obtained from a 
mound on Lick Creek, Tenn., and is now in the Peabody Museum. 
The drawing is somewhat inaccurate in detail, as it was made from 
a hastily executed pencil sketch. Other forms from Tennessee, 
Illinois, and New York are shown in Figs. 14, 15, and 16. 

The small gorget presented in Fig. 17 is of inferior workmanship, 
and the lines and dots seem to have a somewhat haphazard arrange- 
ment. The cross, which may or may not be significant, consists 
of two shallow irregular grooves, which intersect at right angles 
near the center of the disk and terminate near the border. There 




Fig. 17. Shell gorget with cross, from a mound, Tennessee. 

are indications of an irregular, somewhat broken, concentric line 
near the margin. A number of shallow conical .pits have been 
drilled at rather irregular intervals over most of the surface. A tri- 
angular fragment is lost from the lower margin of the disk. This 
specimen was obtained from a mound on Lick Creek, East Tenn., 
by Mr. Dunning. 

In Fig. 18 I present a large fragment of a circular shell ornament, 
on the convex surface of which a very curious pattern has been 
engraved. The design, inclosed by a circle, represents a cross such 
as would be formed by two rectangular tablets or slips, slit longi- 
tudinally and interlaced at right angles to each other. Between 
the arms of the cross, in the spaces inclosed by the circular border 
line, are four annular nodes, having small conical depressions in 
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Fig. 18. Shell gorget, from a mound on Fain's Island, Tennessee. 




Fig. 19. Fragment of a shell gorget, from Charleston, Missouri. 
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their centers. These nodes are relieved by cutting away portions 
of the shell around them. In the center of the cross is another 
small node or ring similarly relieved. The lines are neat and 
deeply incised. The edge of the shell has been broken away nearly 
-all around. The accompanying cut represents the ornament, natu- 
ral size. It was obtained from a mound on Fain's Island, Tenn. 

A large shell cross, the encircling rim of which has been broken 
away, is shown in Fig. 19. The perforations are still intact. The 
cross is quite plain. This specimen is very much decayed, and 
came to the National Museum inside of a skull obtained from a 
grave at Charleston, Mo. Beyond this there is no record of the 
specimen. 




Fig. 20; Cross cut in a plate of copper, Ohio. 



In Fig. 20 a large copper disk from an Ohio mound is presented. 
The specimen is eight inches in diameter, is very thin, and has 
suffered greatly from corrosion. A symmetrical cross, the arms of 
which are five inches in length, has been cut out of the center. 
Two concentric lines have been impressed in the plate — one near 
the margin and the other touching the ends of the cross. It is 
now in the Natural History Museum at New York. 

Other examples of the cross obtained from the mounds could be 
added to this list— a few in shell and stone and many in copper. 
Examples of the Latin cross are rarely met with excepting in the 
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latter material and in silver; this is a significant fact. The Christian 
cross in all its forms abounds in the post-Columbian art of the 
American tribes. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor Thomas thought that a study of the Mexican hiero- 
glyphs would help to absolutely explain the symbol of the cross in 
Mexico. The dots associated with the cross have reference to the 
days of the week. The east was always at the top, not to the 
right or left. The rings or circles signify cycles, and time is counted 
from right to left. The colors referring to the cardinal points are 
not persistent, as mentioned by Dr. Brinton. 

An interesting discussion was continued by the various members- 
present upon the forms of the cross as a symbol of Christianity, 
its origin, etc., after which Dr. Hagner read a paper on "Origin 
of the Sexes." 

The discussion which followed was of a professional character, 
and various remarks were made and instances presented supposed to 
illustrate and support what has been termed the Law of Compen- 
sation in Nature. 

The President then announced that this was the last meeting of 
the season prior to the summer vacation. He stated that the 
Society might look with gratification upon the past year's labors, 
and he took pleasure in announcing that the committee on publica- 
tion would be in session during the summer in order to prepare 
volume II of our Transactions. After which he declared the Society 
adjourned to meet on the first Tuesday in November. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The following publications have been received since the meeting 
of May 15th and prior to the printing of this volume : 

From Prof. D. Anoutchine. — Exposition des Sciences Anthropolo- 
giques. Societe Imperiale des Amis des Sciences Naturelles, 
d' anthropologic et d'Ethnographie de Moscou. 1878. Pp. 
24. 

Rules and regulations of above Society. 1881. 

From Prof. G. Capellini. — L'Eta della Pietra nella valle della 
Vibrata. Bologna. 1871. 4to. 

Armi e Utensili di Pietra del Bolognese. Bologna. 1870. 

4to. 



